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been, not just a passenger on his own ship, but her captain. The child was
never tired of hearing the old man telling how the mouldy taste of ship's
biscuit was welcomely relieved by the sharp taste of a weevil when the
eater's teeth happened to bite through one of the biscuit's living occupants,
and how, when captain and crew from time to time lost patience with
their fellow-travellers the rats, they would entertain themselves by
organizing a rat hunt which would bring them in tasty rat-pie to supple-
ment for the next few days their dull normal fare of salt beef and plum
duff. These, the child knew for certain, were the facts, so this ttfk of
high feeding on board ship could be nothing but a mendaciously spun
traveller's yarn; and it was a revelation to him when the present traveller,
just ashore from one of the Cunard or White Star liners of the day, ex-
plained good-humouredly, to the child who had been calling his veracity
in question, that there had been a good deal of change in the conditions
of sea-travel during the thirty-one years that had gone by since Captain
Henry Toynbee's retirement from the sea in A.D. 1866. Thanks to this
convincing explanation of the discrepancy which had startled the child's
mind, it dawned upon it for the first time that human affairs were on the
move, and that this movement might run so fast as to produce sensa-
tional changes within the span of a single lifetime.

The next discrepancy that exercised the writer's mind in childhood
was one on which he stumbled hi the first step that he took to enlarge
a new vista of History that had opened up before his eyes at some date
either just before or soon after the end of his ninth year. Having at that
stage encountered and read, among four volumes in The Story of the
Nations series, Z. A. Ragozin's Media, Babylon, and Persia,1 which told
the story of the Iranian-speaking peoples' entry on to the stage of
Oecumenical History between the time of the decline and fall of the
Assyrian Empire and the time of the Achaemenian Empire's collision
with the Hellenes, he had become inquisitive to 'look before and after'
into the antecedent and subsequent chapters of Iranian history, and had
therefore chosen S. G. W. Benjamin's volume in the same series, en-
titled Persia,2 for a present from his Aunt Elsie Marshall on his tenth
birthday. Plunging into his new book excitedly, in the expectation of
here beholding the entire Iranian historical landscape of which one tan-
talizing patch had been revealed to his eyes in Media, Babylon, and Persia,
he found himself being led down unknown paths and began to race
along these impatiently in the expectation of reaching an already familiar
patch of Iranian history that would give him his bearings. Fifty-three
years later he could still recall vividly his growing surprise and dismay as
he gradually found himself forced to face the fact that Benjamin's and
Ragozin's accounts of Iranian history were irreconcilable.

It was true that, at the beginning of Benjamin's seventh chapter,3 a
familiar Cyrus was at last introduced as a synonym for an outlandish
Kay Khusraw; but the young reader's mind was not satisfied by this
apparently arbitrary and certainly abrupt transformation scene; and no
impression was made upon it, at the time, by the author's unsatisfactorily

1 Seep. 18,above.                        2 Third edition: London 1891, Fisher Unwin.

3 See Benjamin, op. cit., pp. 82-86.